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BIOGRAPHY. 
From the Port Folio. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF GENERAL 
HORATIO GATES. 

Gates and Schuyler with eight thousand 
men well provisioned, determined to defend 
Ticonderoga to the last extremity. All the 
efforts of Arnold merely served to delay 
without being able to.prevent the approach 
of Carleton, with a formidable army to this 
post, and all parties naturally expected to wit- 
ness a long, obstinate, and bloody siege. 
Some causes, not well understood, though 
the lateness of the season must be doubtless 
numbered among them, induced Carleton to 
disappoint these expectations, by leaving the 
fortress unmolested, and retiring in search 
of winter quarters into Canada. In a mere 
wilderness, where all the waters are frozen 
for five or six months in the year, this was 
absolutely necessary. This retreat enabled 
general Gates to march southward with a 
considerable detachment of his army to 
assist general Washington in his operations 
in the middle colonies. 

The ensuing year was passed in a great 
variety of movements and skirmishes in the 
lower: districts of New York, Pennsylvania 
and Jersey, between the principal command- 
In the ordinary records of the time, 
we meet with no splendid or conspicuous 
part performed by the subject of this narra- 
tive, though there are sufficient reason to 
believe that his services in that motley war- 
fare were active, strenuous, and useful. We 
may suspect that the evacuation of Crown- 
po nt did not operate on the public feelings to 
his advantage, in a new scene, especially as 
Schuyler his great compettor, condemed 
that expedient. The general continued on 
the northern waters, anxiously empleyed in 


ers. 


the enemy, designed to take place on the | 
next summer, while the garrisons, in the 
absence of Gates, were superintended by | 
geceral Wayne. 

We need not dwell on the-difficuities un- 
der which the new. states laboured in the | 
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forming of an army sufficient to resist the 


| shock of the veterans of Britain. They issued 


decrees, directed levies, organized regi- 
ments, and assertained numbers, pay and 
equipments. All this was easy, but the de- 
ficiency of the public funds on the one side, 
and of public spirit on the other, rendered 
these solemn arrangements quite nugatory. 
The absolute uncertainty whether in the 
next campaign, the British would attempt to 
penetrate to New York by the lakes and the 
river Hudson, or by a coasting voyage from 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, with the 
greater probability that attended the latter 
scheme contributed to dissipate and enfee- 
ble the exertions, which the states, with 








fixed views, and a traced path before them, 
would have been qualified to make. ~—" 
There is some obscurity in this period of | 
the life of general Gates. In the spring of | 
seventeen hundred and seventy-seven, he 


| superseded by Schuyler, nor was it, wotil 
afier Burgoyne with his well appointed le- 
gions had reached Ticonderoga, that he ie- 
sumed the command. This place, conmiand- 
ed by Sinclair, was evacuated without a 
siege on the fifth of July. 
army under Sinclair, was hotly pursued, 

overtaken, and defeated. Fort Ann and | 
| Skneesborough were occupied by the enemy, 





| and all attempts to check his further pro- 


gress appeared wholly desperate. 

At this crisis a small delay in the advance 
| of Burgoyne from Skeensborough, rendered 
| necessary by the natural difficulues of the 


1 country, was diigently employed by general 


| Schuyler. That meritorious officer contrived | 
| to raise the most formidable impedimenis to 


branches of the Hudson, till twenty-five days 
after his pause at Skeensborough. Here, a 
painful, unseasonable, and dangerous pause, 
was again necessary, in order to procure 
provisions from the posts in the rear, and to 
collect the boats and other vessels necessary 
for the navigation of the Hudson. 

The progress of Burgoyne was arrested 
at the very point where it should seem all 
obstacles of any moment were fully sur- 
mounted. He had reached the Hudson, by a 
most painful and jaborious march through 
the forest, and detachment of his army under 
st Leger, who had been directed to ap- 
| proach the Hudson by another road, had 
nearly affected this purpose. St. Ieger had 


gained a battle, and was now besieging 





was appointed with Schuyler, for a s: bor- | 

| dinate, to the chief command on the northern | 
. it 

frontier. In May of the same year, he was 


The reweating | f 


| Fort Schuyler, the surrender of which was 

| necessary to the further cooperation of the 

| British eere, and was confidently anti- 

i, cipated. ° he tide of events, however, now 
suddenly took a new direction. 

| Fort Schuyler refused to surrender, and 


| the assaults of the besiegers made very little 
‘impression on the works. The Indians wbo 
‘composed a large part of St. Leger’gi 
| began to display their usual ficklengs 
| treachery, and after many efforts b 
ithe British gencral to detain them, finally, 
resolved to withdraw. This created an ab- 
solute necessity for raising the siege, which 
| was done with great precipitation, and wit! 
|| the loss of all their camp equipage and 
| stores. 

On the other side, the strenuous exertions 
‘of Schuyler had deprived Burgoyne of all 
| those resources which the neighbouring 
jcountry might have afforded him. After a 
i fortnight’s labour he had been able to collect 

only twelve boats, and five day’s provisions 
| for his army. 





An attempt to obtain posses- 


| the further progress of Burgoyne, by break- | sion of a depository of provisions at Benning- © 
preparing against a formidable invasion of | 1 ing down the bridges, obstructing the navi- | ton, had failed, and two de *tachments, sent 


} 
| 
} 
| 


— of Wood-creek, choking up the roads 

r rather pathways through the foresis, by 
felled trees, and by driving off all the cattic 
| of the neigbbouring country. These obstruc- 
‘tions were so formidabie*th t Burgoyne did 
not arrive at Fort Edward on the upper 


1 on that service had been defeated. The mili- 
I tia of the eastern and jower country were 
| apidly collecting, and threatened to raise 

obstacles still more formidable that those of 
| navure. 
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peculiar malignity seemed to cleave to his 





surpassing that of most others engaged in 
the service, he was doomed to labour under 
the suspicion of negligence or treachery. 
As Gates had suffered in the public opinion, 
by the evacuation of Crownpoint, Schuyler 
and St. Clair had incurred still greater odium 
by their hasty flight from Ticonderoga. This 
odium, €ven when removed from the minds 
of the rulers of the state, was not to be 
















































and made it necessary to assigyu,the manage- 
ment of this war to other hand @f Gates was 
appointed to succeed Schuyler¥ and arrived 


August. 
It was fortunate for general Gates that 
the retreat from Ticonderago had been con- 


fatigable but unrequited labours of Schuy- 
ler, and the courage of Starke end his moun- 
taineers had already insured the ultimate 
defeat of Burgoyne. The very obstinacy of 
Burgoyne, who, notwithstanding his unfa- 
vourable prospects, would not think of sa- 
ving his army by a timely retreat, was highly 
propitious to the new American commander. 
After collecting thirty days’ provision 
Burgoyne passed the Hudson, and encamp- 
ed at Saratoga. Gates, with numbers already 
equal, and continually augmenting, began to 
advance towards him with a reselution to 
oppose his ‘progress at the risk of a battle. 
He encamped at Stillwater, and Burgoyne 
hastened forward to open the way with his 
sword. On the seventeenth of September 
yo armies were within four miles of 
ther. Two days after, skirmishes be- 

: tween advanced parties terminated in an en- 







bs 


‘gagement almost general, in which the ut- 
most efforts of the British merely enabled 


them to maintain the footing of the preced- 
ing day. 

Burgoyne, unassisted by the British forces 
under Clinton at New York, found himself 
unable to pursue his march down the river, 
and in the hope of this assistance, was con- 
tent to remain in his camp, and stand on the 
defensive. His army was likewise diminish- 
ed by the desertion of the Indians and the 
Canadian militia, to less than one half of its 
original number. Gates finding his forces 
largely increasing, being plentifully supplied 
with provisions, and knowing thai Burgoyne 
had only a limited store, which was rapidly 
lessening, and could not be recruited, was 
not without hopes that victory would come, 
in time, even without a battle. His troops 


fate. With zeal, enterprise, and diligence, } 


banished from the feelings of the people, | 


at the scene of action on the twenty-first of | 


ducted under other auspices than his, and | 
that he took the command when the inde- | 


| Interspersed with many Surprising Incidents in the 





for preventing the retreat of the enemy, by 
occupying the strong posts in his rear. Ac- 
cordingly nineteen days passed without any 
further operations, a delay as ruinous to one 
party,.as it was advantageous to the other. 
At the end of this period, the British general 
found his prospects of assistance as remote 
as ever, and the consumption of his stores so 
alarming, that retreat or victory became the || 
unavoidable alternative. 
On the eight of October a warm action | 
ensued, in which the British were every 1 
where repulsed, and a part of their lines oc- 
cupied by their enemies. Burgoyne’s loss | 
was very considerable in’ killed, wounded, | 
prisoners, while the favourable situation of) ) 
Gate’s army made its losses in the battle of | 
no moment. Burgoyne retired in the night | 
to a stronger camp, but the measures im-| 
mediately taken by Gates, to cut off his re- f 
treat, compelled him without delay to regain |) 
his former camp at Saratoga. There he ar- 
rived with little molestation from his ad- 1 
versary. His provisions being now reduced | | 
to the supply of a few days, the transport of | 
artillery and baggage towards Canada being | 
rendered impracticable by the judicious 
measures of his adversary, the British gene- 
ral régolved upon a rapid retreat, merely 
with what the soldiers could carry on their 
backs. 





(To be continued. ) 
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LOVE AND PATRIOTISM; 


OR, 





THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 


M. DUPORTAIL, 
Late Major General in the Armies of the 
United States. 


COUNT PULASKI. 

From a singular publication, which few 
of our readers will have an opportunity of | 
seeing, we give the following story. 


Life of the late | 
| 


particulars which are intimately connected | 
with the history. 

It was in the year 1783 that the baron de 
Faublas arrived in Paris, where he had re- 
solved to place his daughter in a convent. 
He was accompanied by his sor the chevalier 
de Faublas. After remaining some weeks in 





his intimate friend, M. Duportail, came to | 
the resolution of residing some years in | 
Paris, for the purpose of giving the best, 
education to the only heir of his name, and 
of superintending the happiness of a daugh- | 
ter whom he loved. The young chevalier 





were so numerous, and his fortified positior 
so strong, tuat he was able to take measures 








was soon initiated into all the fashionable dis- 








sipation of the metropolis; his accompiish- 


It will | 
| ' 
be necessary to preface it by narrating a few || mendoned in the annais of Poland, and that 


the capital, the baron by the persugsion of || 


ments were the admiration of the other sex, » 
and the envy of his own. But while indulg- 
{ 


ing in these criminal pursuits, a passion of a 
purer kind possessed the empire of his heart. 
In the course of his visits to the convent, he 
had seen and loved mademoiselle Sophia de 
Pontis, the amiable friend of his sister. The 
heart of Sophia yielded to the attractions of 
the chevalier; their passions was reciprocal. 
The baron was not long ignorant of their at- 
tachment; his son’s visits to the convent were 
prohibited, and he was given tu understand, 
that the daughter of M. Duportail was de- 
stined for his wife. What little he knew of 
this lady he had learned from having over- 
heard a conversation between M. Duportail 
and his father, from which it appeared, that 


_ the former had long mourned a lost daughter. 


He farther understood, that as soon as his 
education was completed at Paris, it was his 
father’s intention that he should set out on 


! his travels; that he was to remain for some 


months in Poland, and that during his re- 
sidence in that country, he was to be em- 
ployed in making inquiry respecting the fate 
of the daughter of M. Duportail, and if she 
yet lived, in endeavouring to restore her to 


_ herjatilicted father. An opportunity was soon 


after embraced by M. Duportail of commu- 
nicating tothe chevalier the particulars of 
his story, which we now present to our 
readers. 

“'y history presents a frightful example 
of the instability of fortune. It is indeed very 
flattering, but it is also sometimes very dan- 
gerous, to have an ancient Utle to sustain, 
and a large estate to preserve. The sole 


_descendant of an iliustrious family, whese 


origin is lost in the darkness of remote ages, 
I have a right to aspire to, and to occupy the 


| first employments in the republic which gave 


me birth, and yet I bebold myself condemn- 
ed to languish in a foreign country, amidst 
an indolent and inglorious obscurity. 

The name of Lovzinski is honourably 


name is about to perish with myself: 1 know 
that an austere philosophy either rejects or 
‘ 


} ° . ° ‘. ° . 
| despises vain titles and corrupting riches, 


and perhaps 1 should console myself if I 
had lost only these; but, my young friend, I 
weep for-an adored spouse, I search aiter a 
beloved daughter, and 1 shall never more 
ivevisit my native land. What courage is 
| capable of opposing griefs like mine? 

My father, the baron de Lovzinski, still 
more distinguished by his virtues than by his 
rank, enjoyed that consideration at court, 
which the favour of the prince always con- 
fers, and which personal merit sometimes 
obtains. He bestowed ali the attention of 4 
tender parent on the education of my two 
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‘conceal his own merit from himself, on pur- 


P ; 
sisters; and in regard to mine, he occupied 
himself with the zeal of a man of family 
jealous of the honour of his house, of which 
I was the sole hope, and with the activity of 
a good citizen, who desires nothing so ar- 
dently as to leave to the State a successor 
worthy of him. 

While I was pursuing my studies at War- 
saw, the young P-———* distinguished him- 
self among the rest of my companions by 
the most amiable qualities. To the charms 
of a person at once noble and engaging, he 
joined the graces of a cultivated understand- 
ing. The uncommon address which he dis- 
played among us young warriors; that rare 
modesty with which he seemed desirous to 
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promised to preserve forever that lively af- 


piness of our youth, and I rashly swore that 
the passions of a more advanced age should 
never alter it. 

What an immense void did the absence 
of M. de P leave in my heart! At first 
it appeared that nothing could compensate 
for his loss; the tenderness of a father, the 
caresses of my sisters, affected me but fee- 
bly. I thought that no other method remain- 
ed for me to dissipate the irksomeness of my 
situation, than to occupy my leisure mo- 
ments with some useful pursuit. I therefore 
cultivated the French language, already 
esteemed throughout all; Europe; I read 
with delight those famous works, the eternal 











pose to exalt the abilities of his less for- 


tunate rivals, who were generally vanquish- | 


monuments of genius, which it had pro- 
duced; and I wondered that, notwithstand- 


ORY. 





| ; ; . ' 
saw this fair maid. T lived 
fection which had constituted the chief hap- | 








only for her; I 
abandoned my studies; friendship was en- 
tirely forgotten. I consecrated all my mo- 
ments to Lodoiska. My father and her’s 
could not he Jong ignorant of my attach- 
ment; they did not chide me for it;—they 
_must have approyed it then. This idea ap- 
peared to me to be so well founded, that I 
delivered myself up, without suspicion, to 
the sweet passion that enchanted me; and I 
took my measures so well that I beheld 
Lodoiska almost daily, either at home, or in 
company with my sisters, who loved her 
enderly:—two sweet years flew away in this 
manner. 

At length Pulaski took me one day aside, 
and addressed me thus: Your father and my- 
self have formed great hopes of you, which 
your conduct has hitherto justified; I have 








ed by him in all our exercises; the urbanity 
of his manners, and the sweetness of his 


‘ a : i 
disposition, fixed the attention, commanded || 
the esteem, and rendered him the darting of | 


that illustrious band of young nobility, who 
partook of our studies and our pleasures. 


a be - it 
lo say that it was the resemblance of our 


characters, and the sympathy of our disposi- 
tions that occasioned my attachment to M. 
de P. would be to pay myself too fluttering 
a compliment; however that may be, we 
both lived together in the most intimate 
familiarity. 

How happy, but how fleeting is that time 
of life, when one is unacquainted with ambi- 
tion, which sacrifices every thing te the de- 
sire of fortune, and the glory that follows 
in her train, and with love, the supreme 
power of which absorbs and connects al} our 
facuities upon one sole object! that age of 
innocent pleasures, and of confident credu- 
lity; when the heart, as yet a novice, freely 
follows the impulse of youthful sensibility, 
and bestows itself unreservedly upon the 
object of disinterested affection! 
dear Faublas, thén friendship is 
name! 

The confident of ail the secrets of M. de 
P » I myself undertook nothing with- 
out first intrusting him with my designs; his 
councils regulated my conduct, mine deter- 


Then, my 





mined his resolutions; our youth had no plea- 
sure which were not shared, no misfortunes 
which were not solaced by our mutual at- 
tachment. 

With what chagrin did I not perceive that 
fatal moment arrive, when my friend, obliged 


: | 
By the commands of a father to depart from ' 


Warszw, prepared to take leave of me! We 


* The translator thinks that he can venture to 
pronounce M. de P. to be the nobleman who 
was formerly called count Poniatowski, and who 


lately so worthily filled the throne of Peland. 





not a vain | 


ing such an ungrateful idiom, so many cele- 


| brated poets, so many excellent philosophers 


and historians, justly immortalized, had been 
able to distinguish themselves by its 7 eans. 
I also applied myself seriously to the study 


lar manner to the, pursuit of that noble pro- 
| fession which makes a hero at the expense 
of one hundred thousand unfortunates, and 
which men less humane 
called the grand art of war! Several ycars 


than valiant have 


were emploved in these pursuits, which are 
}equally difficuit and laborious: in short, they 
| solely occupied my thoughts. M. de P 
|| who often wrote to me, no longer received 
| any but short replies, and our correspond. 
y ence began to languish by neglect, wiica at 





ship. 

My father had been for a long time inti- 
mately connected with count Pulaski. Cele- 
brated for the austerity .of his manners, 
| famous on account of the inflexibility of his 
virtues, which were truly republican, Pu- 
laski, at once a great captain and a brave 
soldicr, had on more than one occasion sig- 
| nalised his fiery courage, and his ardent 
|, patriotism. ; 

Instructed in ancient literature, he had 
| been taught by history the great lessons of a 
: noble disinterestedness, and immoveable con- 
| 
' 


stancy, an absolute devotion to glory. Like 
i ful Rome, elevated altars, Pulaski would 
| have sacrificed all his property to the pros- 
|, perity of his country; he would have spilled 
H the last drop of his blood for its defence; he 
would even have immolated his only, his be- 
| loved daughter, Lodoiska. 

Lodoiska! how beautiful! how lovely! her 
dear name is always on my lips, her adored 
remembrance will live for ever in my heart! 

My friend, fromthe first moment that J 





of geometry; I formed my mind in a particu- | 


| length love finished the triumph over friend- 


those heroes to whom idolatrous, but grate- | 








| long beheld you employing your youth in 
| studies equally useful and honourable. To 
| day—(he here perceived that I was about to 
interrupt him). What would you say? do 


| you think to teil me any thing that Tam un- 
"acquainted with? do you think that I have 
occasion to be the hourly witness of your 
transports, to learn how much mv Lodoiska 
| merits to be beloved! It is because I know 
| as well as you the value of my daughter, that 
you never shall obtain but by meriting her. 
Young man, learn that it is not sufficient that 
our foibles should be legitimate to be ex- ° 


. || cuseable! those of a good citizen ought to be 


turned entirely to the profit of his country; 

| love, even love itself, like the basest of the 

| passions, is either despicable or dangerous, — 
if it does not offer to generous hearts an 
| additional motive to excite them towards 
i honour. 

| Hear me: our monarch, for a long time in 
la sic kly habit of body, seems at length ‘to 
| appreach towards his end. His life, become 
| every day more precarious, has awakened 
| the ambition of our neighbours.* They doubt- 
less prepare to sow division-among us; and 
they think, that by over-awing our suffrages, 
| they will be enabled to force upon us a king 
| of their own choosing. loreign troops have # 
| already dared to appear on the frontiers of 
| Poland; already two thousand Polish gep- 4 
tlemen have assembied, 


on pul pose 


punish their audacious insolence. Go andj 
i}. « a _ 
|| jou yourself with those brave youths; go, 
i ail at the end of the campaign, retured 4 


1] ‘ > ° - 
| covered with the blood of our enemies, and 


} . 

| him. : 
| ‘ - 

I did not hesitate a single moment; my 


| father approved of my resojations, but bee! 


| ings unable to consent without pain to my ‘ 


precipitate deparwure, be pressed me for all 
i * The Russians. 


to § 


i show to Pulaski a son-in-law worthy of Mm 
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Jong time against i.is bosom, while a tender 
solicitude was depicted in all his looks; his 
adieus seemed to be inauspicious; the trou- 
ble that agitated his heart, seized upon my 
own; our tears were mingled on his vener- 
able cheeks. 

Pulaski, who was present at this moving 
bcene, stoically reproached us for what he 
termed a weakness. Dry up your tears, said 
tO me, or preserve them for Lodoiska; 
it belongs only to childish lovers who sepa- 
rate themselves from each other for five or 
six months, to weep in this manner! He in- 
structed his daughter, in my presence, both 
of my departure, and of the motives which 
had determined me to it. Lodoiska grew 
pale, sighed, looked at her father -with a 
face suffused with blushes, and then assured 
me ina trembling voice, that her vows should 
be offered up for my safe return, and that 
her happiness depended upon the safety of 








aah 


Loyzinski. 


To be continued. 
lhl! 
For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXXITI. 
A few! but few there are, who in the mind 
Perpetual source of consolation find; 
Men feel their weakness, and to numbers run 
‘Themselyes to strengthen, or themselves to shun; 
But though to this our weakness may be prone, 
Let’s learn to live, for we must die alone. 
Crabbe. 
Among the many vicissitudes to which 
man is subject, it has pleased the almighty 
Architect who created him, to endow him 
with a certain principle fully adequate to 
assist him in his difficulties, and protect him 
in his dangers. This gift is the inestimable 
one of reason which is common to us all, 
but which very often, either through pro- 


fligacy, or neglect, becomes too feeble to | they seek but to chase away those years 


support us, and too irresolute to retain its 
authority. Indeed in proportion to the great 
mass of mankind the thinking part is incon- 
siderable, and the common herd, (I do not 
mean the poor, but the uninformed,) ac- 
customed to pursue one path, pursue it 
merely through custom, and act in some 
scenes of life, but because their fathers have 
so acted before them. Like the overloaded 
ass they often times groan beneath their 
burden, but neither inquire wherefore it is 
they have been thus laden, nor make an ef- 
fort to relieve themselves from the object 


The man who thinks looks on every thing 
around him with attentive perusal; he per- 
ceives mountains piled upon mountains, and 
thinks of their cause; he looks upon the 
bounding cataract and the extended seas 


m with admiration and delight: he says, all 
































of these things are created to answer some 
great end, and I am to fulfil my part also. He 
starts into the world, as it were, with activity 
and determination, for a thinking man is 
not a moping idiot, who sits, and laughs, and 





wonders; he sees in a moment the feeble 
state of man, and man he pities, he sees the | 
greatness of God, and God he worships. He | 
considers his exertions necessary for the} 
preservation of order and comfort in society; | 
he does not spare them; he never shrinks 
from his part of the duty, and although he 
be surrounded with sorrows he does not 
murmur. Should he be visited by sickness 
and affliction, he looks upon them as the 
concomitants of human nature, and bows in 
humility: should he be elevated by fortune 
and blessed by health, he says, “ Let me not 
forget that I am a man.” 

The volatile and the giddy pursue the sum- 
mer vision pleasure, which is light as a moon | 
beam and rapid in its passing as the tempest | 
wafted flower. If they should attain it what 
is their enjoyment? It is the sport of the 
moment, and returns no more; it is borne | 
upon the wings of time from the recollec- | 
tion, as is an object which is swept from us 
by the mountain stream; it is immersed in 
vapours, it glides from the fancy, and is 
forgotten. Such a class of beings who look 
upon the magnificence of nature with un- 
concerned apathy, who seek but ‘this zrial 
phantom without thought of its vanity when 
attained, who spurn the sober duties of life, 
are too much honoured even by the imper- 
fect name of man. They complain of im- 
perfection; their complaints are prompted by 
heedless ambition, and thoughtless vanity. 
The precious cays of their youth are wasted 
in petty conceptions, and contracted follies. 
Instead of studying the divinity of nature, || 








at whose rapid flight they, alas! may one day | 
sigh. See them then in the height of thcir, | 
what they may term, enjoyment; see them | 
assembled together in crowds at the tavern, | 
or at the assembly; see the smile of distor- | 
tion grinning on their lips; hear the roar of | 
merriment resounding through the hall, and 





the instruments invented by effeminacy | 
straining themselves to excite a satisfaction | 
which nature, vitiated, can alone endure. See | 
the gaudy female attired in the trappings of | 
vanity, and overspread with confused re- || 
gularity by flowers the history of not one of 1 
which is known to her, and which she wears 

not because of their exquisite construction, | 
but to excite attention, and to have her 
name blown abroad by the trumpet of folly. | 
Here then do we behold the thoughtless 

gallant, and here the brainless damse}. Their| 











beauty is artificial; their good nature is af- | 


a 


fectation; their joy is unreal; for let us but 
turn the picture and look at their situation. 
Let us look at them stripped of their geu- 
gaws of fashion; let us look at them as they 
are, and we will see a set of miserable crea- 
tures destitute of every thing like comfort; 
they may be placed in the splendour of 
courts, and the gaudy scenes of wealth and 
extravagance, but these will not always 
please; they cannot always be dazzied by 
the glare of gaiety and deafened by the riots 
of dissipation; they must sometimes be 
alone. And now we see them in the weak- 
ness of mortality, with nothing to depend on 
but the mind. Have they a mind? has it not 
evaporated in licentiousness? is it ot pary- 


lised by vice? if it yet remain where is that’ 


food which must be dealt to it in large por- 
tions to support it? It cannot exist on the 
misty aliment inhaled in the vagaries of the 
body after pleasure; it requires recurrence 
to science, and ability to think; the one they 
have not given it the time to acquire, the 
other they have driven from it by their folly. 
How sad is their situation here; they cannot 
support it; the mind has rebelled and the 
body must be called into action to appease 
it. There is yet another situation in which 
they may be placed: they may be over- 
whelmed by calamities and misfortunes; 
where is their comfort then? Have they 
shunned themselves so long but to become 
the prey of misery at last, when they are 
altogether incapacitated to resist it? And 
there is yet another situation in which they 
must be placed, that of degth; let me not 
dwell on their feelings at this time, the sub- 
ject is too awful. 

On the other hand, the man of reflection 
is never taken by surprise; teaching him- 
self, as I have before observed, to regard 
misfortunes as incidental to human life, 
when they threaten he is not astonished, 
when they arrive he is not alarmed. He is 
all collected to receive their assault, and his 
passions checked and guided by reason, like 
a body of well regulated troops, repel them 
with boldness, or withstand them with for- 
titude.s* 

Such a man in the common walks of life 
is thé master of his thoughts, and perfectly 
calm amid petty distresses he pursues his 
path through existence unthwarted by tri- 
fling obstacles. Always accustomed to rely 
ol assistance from himself alone, when sur- 
rounded by scenes of sorrow, he flies not 
for consolation to those who are incan.ble 


| of yielding it, aud those who cannot fect; for 


that would be but exposing his weakness, 
which a noble mind would spurn, and beg- 
ging aid where it is uupossible to receive it. 
Neither would such a man seek to mix 
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himself in the company of the unthinking | are certainly of much more advantage to the 
and the gay, who know no pleasure but folly, || student, than a knowledge of the classics. 


no delight but extravagance; for that would 
be but shocking a sensibility which is ever 


the attendant of reflection. Neither would a | In learning the classics he is taught to ex- 
man of thought, provided he thinks well, | plain and illustrate the several incidents that 


when placed upon the bed of death, treim- | 
ble; for in the sober wanderings of his mind \ his taste, he contracts a dislike to the mere 


he has observed, he has admired, he has | 
adored the Deity: and who can observe the | 
magnificence of nature and not admire? who 
can think of its Author, and not adore? 
Under such considerations as these what 

can appear more elevated than reflection? It 
teaches the wealthv contentment; it yields to 
the poor man comfort; it instructs us in the 
duty we owe to the Author, and the fellows, 
of our existence: it teaches us the frailty of 
earthly projects; and these important truths, 
that the pleasures of this world are but vanity, 
and that in the hour of distress our only 
true consolation lies in a pure conscience 
and a tranquil breast. 

GREGORY GRAVITY. 

ee 


For the Repertory. 


It has always been a dispute among the 
learned which particular branch of educa- 
tion is the most useful. Some have asserted 
that mathematical literature shoald be studi- 
ed with more attention, while on the other 
hand others declare that a real classical 
education is by far superior in point ef ad- 
vantage to any other. The arguments which 
each party advances for the support of thei 
opinions have been very ingenious. One 
side affirms that to have an accurate know- 
ledge of mathematics, exclusive of the clas- 
sics, tends to give as a taste for disputing, 
and that we will not rest satisfied with any 
speculative proof. While their antagonists 
endeavour to prove that the minds of those 
who are proficient in the classics are tinc- 
tured with correct and sound judgments, and 
that they are capable ef speaking and un- 
derstanding their native language with more 
correctness and purity. These arguments ap- 
pear to be well founded, and to disprove 
what one party advances has in vain been 
tried by the other. We may suppose that 
these disputes will never be terminated ex- 
tensively but in part. Experience and the 
study of both may demonstrate to us from 
which we can derive the most benefit, and in 
our progress be enabled to perceive the dil- 
ference. The deep and intricate reasoning of 
the one may disgust some, while the smooti, 
and clear road which the other presents may 
delight others, and induce them to give 
the preference to ciassicul literature. 

Mathematics, when taken by themselves, 


| 


founded classical education, let me not omit 
those of the mathematics. They explain to 
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But a bare understanding of either of them 
will never make him fond of their studies. 


may occur, and if their several natures suit 


knowledge and recital of facts, without his | 


having sufficient proof that they are true. | 
This is undoubtedly of great utility, But in 
exhibiting the several beauties of a well 


us the regular bodies and motions of nature, 
they divest its phenomena of their obscuri- 
ties, and show them to us in their fullest 
light, and they unfold to us its dispositions 
and order and the principles upon which the 
celestial bodies act. The depths of science 
into which they plunge us by considering | 
their most abstruse nature, induces us to | 
wonder and admire their grand Mover and 
Agent. But mathematics united with a real 
classical acquaintance, ornament the mind 
of every person who has a deep laid know- 
ledge of them both, and render him a com- 
plete scholar. 

We cannot exactly state to which we 
should ascribe the earliest origin. The Ro- 





| 





mans and Greeks flourished many centuries 
before the birth of Christ, and mathematics, 
we believe, were thes in their infant state. 
There was hardly any nation of importance 
upon our globe, but what was acquainted in 
some degree with either pure or mixed 
mathematics. The ancient Carthaginians and 
Egyptians had but confused and complicated 

otions of them, as did other nations, who 
flourished at that time, continue in the same 
state of ignorance. Euclid was the first that || 
brought the only true and solid method of |) 
understanding them into practice, as is suf- 
ficiently proved by that bnik of deep science, 
and how deep he drank into its various 
sources, called his Elements of Geometry. 
Since his days they gradually became more 
universally known among mankind. Their 
instructive and amusing field of knowledge, 
which they in all their various branches dis- 
play, were more intimately understood, and 


led man to view with admiration his great 


Creator’s works. 
ihe Latin and Greek languages are each 
characterized by a certain style. Before the 
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| which it formerly was. 


. 











Romans awd Grecians increased their cun- | 
quests and extended their territories, their | 


language was more pure, and their diction 
more elegant. As the ene became more 
voluble, the other displayed greater ma- 
jesty and solidity. The Latin during the 
reign of Augustus ‘was at its acme of cor- 





rectness and purity, and the Greek we be- 
lieve, when Thales of Miletus flourished, 
which was six hundred years before the 
birth of Christ. But when their respective 
strength and power were diminished aid 
impaired, their language became more cor- 
rupt and less refined. It afterwards was mix- 
ed with that of other countries, which they 
had conqured, and thus rendered it more 
barbarous. It has been thus transmitted to 
us, almost deprived of its majestic splendour, 


| and which age and the numerous hordes of 


barbarians, that destroyed the Roman em- 
pire, have involved in still greater obsuri- 
ties. 

We may never expect that the present 
state of literature will be overwhelmed in 
one general vortex with the nations of the 
world. Notwithstanding numerous and san- 


| guinary wars, that have desolated Europe, 


that have erased nations, and that have ruin- 
ed their resources, learning has stood their 
impetuous shock. It appears to have been 
held sacred and inviolable, and has bid de- 
fiance to all the numerous attacks that the 
revolutions of time have made against it. 
The state of society has been so much more 
improved and its blessings more highly 
prized, that we may calculate upon its never 
being again reduced to the condition in 
However time may 
impair other things, yet it will never be able 
to overturn the great bulwark of literature, 
By the blessing of a kind Providence it has 
been gradually extending its dominions until 
the present age, and has been brought to a 
summit from which we hope it will never 
be thrown. 

In thus taking a view of the above twe 
described branches of literature, we may 
| furm some just conceptions of their several. 
advantages. It is almost impossible to draw 
an impartial parallel between them, as every 
one who attempis to make the comparison 
is influenced by a wish to show forth the. 
beauties of one and not those of the other. We 
have endeavoured in this essay to be biassed 
neither by one nor the other, and how far 
we have succeeded the reader must deter- 
mine. VERUS. 

— 

Far the Repertory, 
No radiant pearl, which crested fortune wears, 
No gem that twinkliag hangs from beauty’s ears; 
Nor the oright stars which night’s blue are, adorn, 
Nor risiag suns that gild the veraul morn, 
Shine with such lustre as the tear that breaks, 
For others’ wo, down virtue’s manty checks. 

No man, Mr. Editor, subscribes with nore 
readiness than myseif to Uie obi ty 
for no nobler feelings can warm the soul of 





. humanity than those of sympathy for the 
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offended Heaven against a particular crime, 


RE  ————————— 








sifferings of others; but who can withhold 
his censure on those who attempt to im- 
press upon the minds of the public the un- 
hallowed idea, that the destruction of the 
theatre at Richmond was the immediate 
vengeance of Heaven upon its frequenters? 
O! monstrous thought, pregnant with fanati- 
cism and impious accusation of the goodness 
and justice’ of the Afmighty! 

Was it the vengeance of Heaven upon its 
frequenters, that threw down the church in 
Germany and buried so many beneath the 
mighty ruin? Was it the vengeance of 
Heaven that shook the steeple of the church 
in Liverpool from its foundation and bade |} 
it c¥ush numbers into almost undistinguish- | 
able atoms? Was it the anger of Heaven | 
ugainst its erection, that not long ago, threw | 
down a house in our city, in which so many 
workmen suffered? Far be from me the im- 
pious supposition! No, the destruction of 
churches, the falling of steeples, the con- | 
flagration of theatres, and the tumbling of 














houses, are not the immediate vengeance of 
but must be classed among the calamities that | 
are incident to human nature. They are | 
among the evils consequent to the fallen | 
state of man; they are some of those dread- | 
ful visitations which the holy prophets fore- | 
told, and which the merciful Redeemer | 
taught his disciples to expect, before the i 
end should come. 

Those very men, who are the first to | 
spread the false idea, are also the first to 
turn calamities of the nature in question, to 
their own pecuniary advantage; the first to 
publish tie circumstance, which all the 
world had previously read and retail it, at 
the moderu‘e price of twenty-five cents; nay, | 
we have seen an advertisement, that some \ 
person, who had printed a spuriows edition, | 
was hawking it about for the true one, at | 


} 
| 
| 
\ 
| 











the reduced price of twelve and haifa certs, 


and cautioning the public against the ime || Toowell convinced, each fury smote his breast, 


position. O! sacred sympathy, how art thou 
violated! Has our humanity none other than 
interested motives? Can we not feel for our 
afflicted brethern, without making their 














miserics the means of accumulating money, 
‘secretly rejoicing at the event which has put | 


‘so Many qucrters of 4 dullar inte vur purse! | 


| And leave awhile the radiant realms of day; 
| 
| 


©! shame, where is thy blush? 


What meet we thick of the man who 


openly declares his satisfaction, that st mauy |’ Welcome bright morn, the joyful chorus cries, 


lives were destroyed in the Richmond thea- 
we? Can he possess one spark of grace, 
humanity or mercy? No, even insunctive 
Druies would gaze on it with horror, and yet 
I have heard a professor of religion avow 
his gratification at the dreadful catastrophe: 


into a discussion, at present, of the utility or 
impropriety of theatres; but only to express 
the feelings that have, for sometime, labour- 
ed at my heart. Let us now draw a veil, 
not only over the awful occurrence, if possi- 
ble, but over the errors of the infatuated, 
and conclude with a sincere condolence with 
the unhappy sufferers, and a prayer that he 
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My intention, Mr. Editor, is not to enter 


who has afflicted, since he is able, will also } 


support. HUMANITY. 


— 


For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION. 
BOOK VI. 
ARGUMENT. 

Satan concludes; Nearer the music approaches, t/e 
gates of heaven are thrown open; A column of fire 
descends, and wrapt in clouds of glory two of the ce- 
lestial spirits descend, followed by hosts of angels; 
Satan addresses them; Their reply; One of them 
descends the rock and hurls the stone from the 
tomb; The terror of the guards; The graves open | 
and the dead arise; A lambent glory rises from the | 
tomb of the Saviour, in which he rises from the dead; | 
The fievds are pursued to hell; The priests persuade | 











the guards to deceive Pilate, and they declare the 
disciples stole the body of Jesus. 
So spoke the king, the attentive furies heard, 
And fear increased at ev’ry fearful word. 
Now near and louder roll’d the dulcet sound, 
And fill’d with joy the list’ning spheres around; 
The infernal host with strange amazement shook, 
Then toward the skies they cast a trembling look; 
But O! what objects met their startled sight, 
Wrapt in the clouds of everlasting light! 
They saw the gates of heaven assunder thrown, 
Through which th’ interior skies refulgent shown; 
There the seraphic hosts attuned the lyre, 631 
And sounds of transport left the joyful wire, 
While voices loud, that ravish’d as they spoke, 
With the soft string their grateful songs awoke, 
A fiery column from th’ empyrean fled, 635 
And heavenly radiance through the regions shed, 
The stars withdrew their brilliance in amaze, 
Lost in the glory of superior rays! 
Down to the earth the dazzling lustre flew, 
And beam’d new horror to the astonish'd crew! 640 


And dismal groans his agony express’d, 
increasing horror seized the vital part, 
| And ali remorseless rankled at his heart! 
| But see, what stranger sights the skies disclose, 
| As brighter now the fiery column grows. 
| Two shining cherubs, whom effulgence shrouds 
From mortal view, supported on the clouds, 
| Now through the portals bend their glorious way, 
650 
Ten thousand angels follow in their train, 
And fili the air with one melodious strain; 


That soon shall see the world’s Redeemer rise; 
| Triumphant o’er the host of hell combin’d, 
And all their arts and all their malice join’d! 
Glory to him, who framed the mighty plan, 
And from perdition rescued guilty man! 

Glory to him who on the cross expired, 

And in obedience to the grave retired! 


655 


66u 


| 


| 
: 
| 


Go, cherubs, go, unseai the silent tomb, 


a 


And let the Saviour leave its cheerless womb! 
Go, while yon host behold, the fiends of night, 
And blast their triumph with th’ unwelcome sight, 
Then drive them shricking to the doleful cell, 665 


| And fearful tormenis, of a dreadful hell! 
| The choir now cease, and up their courses bend, 
| While in the fiery stream the two descend; 


Their flowing tresses sweep along the sky, 

And fling nectareous fragrance as they fly; 670 
While their fair forms with rich refulgence shine, 
To prove each glorious personage divine! 

The clouds convolving, as they pass divide, 

And break their peerless light on either side, 
While their bright pinions, plumed with shining 
gold, 675 


| Increasing radiance to the sight unfolds; 
| The fiends beheld and shriek’d in wild affright, 


Struck by the blaze of the descending light; 
Cow’ring they shrink, unable to remove, 

And cast their glances on the sight above; 680 
At length the cherubs touch’d the conscious rock, 
And the fiends started at the mighty shock! 

Now first the tempter raised his bended head, 
Assuming pride, and to the cherubs said; 
Refulgent foes, what brings you down to earth, 685 


| Is it to tell another Saviour’s birth? 


Is 1t to blast our hopes and biess mankind, 
And render vain the arts and arms we join’d? 
O! cruel spite, is all our strife in vain? 
Eternal curses blast you and your train! 

Sull shall our arts your deep intents oppose, 
Till out of perseverence conquest grows, 
Still will I fly and bear my wonted power, 
Seeking through earth for whom I may devour! 
Rebellious angel, thus the cherubs speak, 695 
Like dark destruction, let our purpose break. 


690 


Around the Jews, when Jesus was betray'd, 


Your cruel snares triumphanuy you laid, 
Your joyful echoes broke in loud reply, 
When senseless numbers clamour’d, crucify! 
When Roman Pilate gave the dread behes:, 
A shout of triumph issues from each breast, 
When the sharp nails his sacred person tore 
in smiling joy, the piteous sight you bore, 
And when the grave received the lifeless clay, 705 
You thought that sorrow shook the realms of day. 
While ev’ry fiend triumphant transport sung, 
Till the earth trembled and the welkin rung. 
But now, your triumph o’er, increased despair 
And deeper tortures shall your bosoms bear, 
Now shall you see the Saviour leave his cell, 
Then, in new tortures, seek your native hell, 
There in engendered fury to behold, 

By due degrees, the glorious plan unfold, 
Which finds a mighty substitute in grace, 
And profiers pardon to a guilty race! 

So spoke the cherubs, and at once began, 
The mighty purpose that astonish’d man. 
Now one bright power the trembling rock descends, 
And to the pond’rous stone, in potence, bends, 720 
Far frym the tomb the massy weight he hurl’d, 
And a deep earthquake rock’d the wond’ring world! 
| The watchful guards beheld the awful sight, 

And thar souls shuddered with a strange affright! 


700 


710 


715 


For ev’ry. arm superior power subdues! 

Struck to the earth, in wild amaze they fell, 

and cries of horror burst from conquered hell, 
‘The graves are rent, the silent dead arise, 

And naked ghosts appear to wond’ring eyes: 730 

















Surangely they waik, unknowing what the cause, 


Their glittring spears forgot their wonted use, 725, 
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Which, from the grave, their ghastly numbers 
draws. 

As for the fiends, the muse in vain would tell, 

What dreadful horrors on their numbers fell. 

Terror and pain swell’d Moloch's bosom o’er, 735 

Moloch the brave, who never fear’d before. 

‘The whole stood wrapt in one o’erwhelming dread, 

And watch’d the open’d mansion of the dead! 
Forth from the grave alambent glory came, 

And heavenly fragrance issued from the flame,740 

From the rent tomb, encompass’d by the rays, 

The world’s Redeemer mounted with the blaze! 

A swell of music fill’d the arching skies, 

As joyful angels saw their God arise. 

From the bright cloud on which the Saviour flew 

A flash of light’ning struck th’ infernal crew, 746 

While wrathful thunder, breaking all around, 

Bore fear and trembling in its awful sound; 

The fiends subdued, began their dismal flight, 

And fled forever to the realms of night: 

Light’nings and thunders follow as they fly, 

Threat’ning red vengeance through the echoing sky, 

Till reach’d the verge of earth, and through the 

main, 

Headlong they tumbled, ne’er to rise again! 

The billows roll’d their most tremendous swell,755 7 

And retribution follow’d them to hell 

The guards too fled their terrors to infuse 

Into the bosoms of infuriate Jews; 

At first they mock’d at the terrific tale, 

And oaths at length and sacred truth prevail. 

Fach furious breast with tenfold’ fury burns, 

And to the guards the wily priest returns. 

What ye affirm we needs must think is true, 

Yet still our safety, brethren, rests with you. 

°Tis yours to satisfy our just demand, 

And save the priesthood from the people’s hand. 

Should you be question’d of this wond’rous act, 

Deceive the gov’nor and deny the fact; 

Say that you slept and we’ll excuse the shame, 

And while you slept that his disciples came, 

Forced ingress to the tomb and bore away, 

In their officious love, th’ insensate clay. 
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‘alley;”” so do women. Comets and women; 
are therefore closely analogous; but the na- 
ture of each being inscrutable, all that re- 
mains for us to do is, to view with admira- 
tion the one, and almost to adoration love 
the other Trish faner. 
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Prom the Boston Chronicle. 
VERY INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 
Two very ingenious mechanics, living at 


_ Montpelier. within the pale of the Green- 


Mountvins in Vermont, having a laudable 
zeal to improve the mechanic arts with ad- 
vantage to themselves, and their country, 
and farther stimulated by the generous pre- 
mium* offered by the French government, 
for the best method to spin flax, &c. engaged 
in the invention of machinery for that pur- 
pose; and it is with pleasure that the writer 
of this article can say, with the fullest assu- 
rance, that they have accomplished this 
grand design. This machinery has stood the 
test of experience; the principle is entirely 
new, and as simple as perfect. The machine- 
ry is now in actual operation, and has run 
(more or less) for the six months past. 

The principle, if rightly applied, with suit- 
able materials and corresponding machinery, 
will produce every kind cf cordage manafac- 
tured from flax or hemp, which is necessary 
for the convenience of mankind, from the 
coarsest rope yarn to the finest cambrics. 

The economy produced by this machine- 








So shallthe plausive story be believed, 


And all Judea by the tale deceived. \\ 
775 | 
| ‘This astonishing improvement in the ar: | 
of spinning, which mechanics and men of | 


Do this, and rich return shall salve the lie, 

And shame and contumely from us shall fly. 

This massy gold shall buy your conscience rest, 

Nor childish terrors dare disturb your breast. 

So spoke the priest, the yielding guards agreed, 

T’ accept the gold forthe nefarious deed; 780 
Pilate question’d they confest they slept, 

Nor proper vigils, as they should have, kept, 

And to the falsehood pledged the hapeless soul, 

That Jesus from the grave disciples stole. 


~eptipene 
COMETS AND WOMEN. 

Comets, doubtless, answer some wise and | 
rood purpose in the creation; so do women. 
Comets are incomprehensible, beautiful and 
eccentric; so are women. Comets shine with 
peculiar splendour, but at night appear most 
brijliant; so do women. Comets are envelop- 
ed with a lucid nebulo, through which their 
forms are visible; so are those of women 
through their light and elegant attire. Co- 
mets confound the most learned when they 





' ty, when contrasted with cotton spinning, is 
three-eights, and upon manual labour four- 
fifths. 


| science in all parts of the globe have labour- 
‘ed in vain to produce, seems peculiarly re- 
| served to be brought forth by the new world, 
and at a time the most fortunate. 

| Its worthy of remark, that the sista 
| of this invention are sober, indusirious men, 
i but in very indigent circumstancess and it 
is feared unable to prosecute to mea ag 
so noble a design. 


—_— 
LONGEVITY. 
Maffeus, who wrote the history of the 


| veracity as well as elegant composition, men- 
| tions a native of Bengal, named Numas de 
_Cugna, who died in 1566, at the age of 370. 
| He was a man of great simplicity, and quite 





attempt to ascertain their nature; so do wo- 


men. Comets equally excite the admiration } 
‘of the philosopher and of “ the clod of the j eighty-seven thousand fou hundred dollars. 


| illiterate; but of so extensive a memory, that 


* One million of Francs, or one hundred and 





‘e¢ was a kind of living chronicle, relating 
distinctly and exactly what had happened 
within his knowledge in the compass of his 
life, together with all the circumstances at- 
tending it. He had four new sets of teeth; 
and the colour of his hair and beard had been 
frequently changed from black to grey, and 
from grey to black. He asserted that in the 
course of his life he had seven hundred 
wives, some of whom died, the others he had 
put away. The first century of his life passed 
in idolatry, from which he was converted to 
Mahometanism, which he continued to pro- 
fess to his death. This account is also con- 
firmed by another Portuguese author, Fer- 
dinand Lopez Castegueda, who was historia- 
grapher royal. 
—_—_—— 
From the Boston Palladium. 
Messrs. Editors, 

I have subjoined some short sketches of 
Hindoo Superstitions. In your next I may 
add to the list—and on a following oppor- 
tunity I purpose to give you some valuuble 
extracts on the subject of the superstitions 
of our European ancestors. WB 

HIN DOO SUPERSTITIONS. 

1. The natives of Hindoostan make offer- 
ings of their children to the goddess Gan- 
ga. In certain cases they devote their first 
bern. They wait a convenient opportunity 
at their great annual festivals. They take 
the child to the water, and, at the time of 
bathing, it is encouraged to walk into deep 
water, till it is cerried away by the stream. 
If it be unwilling to go forward it is push- 
ed off by its parents, the moment it floats 





Indies, which has always been a mode] of 











; 








the parents desert the spot. 

2. If a child refuse the breast, it is sup- 
posed to be under the influence of am evil 
spirit. In this case the babe is put imto a 
basket, and hung up in a tree for three days. 
It generaliy happens, before the expiration 
of that time, the infant is dead, 
j) stroyed by ants or birds of prey. 

3. Without alleging any other reason 
than the difficulty of providing for daurh- 
ters in marriage, the mothers starve their 
female infants to death.-In some places not 
ove half of the females are permitted to live. 


being de- 


oe 
For the Repertory. 


OLYMPIC CENSOR. 
Well pleased to praise, but not afraid to blame, 
Averse, alike, to flatter or offend. Pope. 


| Jan. 11, John Bull, and the Irishman in London. 
15, Grecian Daughter, and the Sultan. 
14, Jane Shore, and the Citizen. 
16, The Fair Penitent and the Maid of the Oaks. 


It would be in the highest degree unjust to with. 
hold our encomiums on the managers of this estab. 
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lishment, for their persevering zeal for public 
amusement, in.the erection of the house, its superb 
embellishment, and their nightly efforts to gratify 
the audience. They deserve encouragement from 
all admirers of theatricles, for though from the 
infancy of their work, perfection in it cannot be 
expected, they have done more in a short time 
o wards it, than we have before witnessed. 

John Bull is one of the finest comedies extant, 
but was rather an injudicious choice, at the present 
juncture, and, as we expected, did not bring a ful] 
house. Some of the characters in this piece were 
very finely represented; but there are certain play- 
ers, who, if not naturally good actors, might at 
least obtain’ the merit of being perfect. Mr. Tyler 
in Peregrine, was very respectable, but, if this 
gentleman would endeavour to throw more dignity 
of appearance into his acting and avoid those short 
steps which give every character aludicrous cast, 
it would be of infinite advantage. As we have asin- 

efe respect for Mr. T. and his talents, we hope he 
will take these remarks in the friendly spirit in 
which they. are written. 

In Job Vhornberry, Mr. M‘Kenzie displayed his 
usual correctness and discernment, and, in some 
parts, particularly the scene in which Burr requests 
him to wear the waistcoat, he was inimitably fine. 

‘On observing Mr. Webster cast for Tom Shuflie- 
ton a friend observed that it was Lewis’s charac- 
ter in England and wondered what was the mat- 
ter with Mr. Dwyer. To this we could but reply 
that we were told the play was cast only a day or 
two before and Mr. D. was not studied in the fop. 

Mr. Foster from Charleston, made his appearance 
in Frank Rochdale, in which he was by no means 
despicable, and, in the lighter walks of sentimental 
camedy, may succeed very well. He should speak 
louder. 

Mr. Southey made a very decent attempt at Sir 
Simon. 

We trembled for Jacobs, in Dennis Brulgruddery; 
but were greatly disappointed, and perhaps this 
agreeable surprize may have led us to estimate his 
acting too highly. 

Wilmot is, in our opinion, the origimal Pan. 


On account of the indisposition of Mrs. Wilmot, || 
Miss Brobson undertook the part of Lady Caroline | 


Braymore, and, though it is entirely out of her line 
of acting, made a very laudable attempt. This lady’s 
talents certainly do not lie in comedy, but are ex- 
clusively confined to the mournful arbours of Mel- 
pomene. 

‘Miss White, made her first appearance on the 


Olympic boards, in the character of Mary Thorn. | 


berry, and convinced us that, if proper parts were 
put into her possession, she would soon reach a 
degree of eminence in sentimental comedy. 


‘The Lrishman in London is a very fine farce, and | 


if forfeits were as rigidly enforced at the Olympic, 
as they are in other places which we could-vame, 
jt is more than probable, the players would have 


been perfect. We do not allude to all, but hope | 


that “ whoever the shoe fits will wear it.” 
A larger assemblage of ladies visited the theatre 
on Monday evening than we have seen at the Olym- 


pic since the first night, to witness the Euphrasiaof , 


that sweet actress, Mrs. Beaumont. 

Criticisms on this lady’s acting, having been writ- 
ten before, and by pens so much abier than the one 
we prevend to grasp, that it will be almost superflu- 


” ens to enlarge upon her merits, but we are of opin- | 
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ion that she displayed beauties in the character on 
Monday evening to which the public were strangers 
and let us also add one fault which we think she 
before avoided. 

The first prominent beauty she exhibited was in 
disclosing herself to her father, when in the true 
tints of nature, the fears of filial piety lest a father 
should expire and the anxious solicitude of the child 
for his preservation, were displayed and received 
with thunders of applause. The next was where 
she is entreating Philotas to permit her to see her 
father. The sudden and natural transition from sup- 
plication to pious firmness when she exclaims, 

Respect the gods and know vo other fear! 
was very fine. 

The reply to this Mr. Southey, as Philotas, omit- 
ted. At this we were surprized, as it is one of the 
noblest sentiments in the play. When Euphrasia 
addresses him in the above line, he should have 
answered, 

No other fear assails this warlike breast! 
Go, Euphrasia, go, behold thy father. 

The third beauty she displayed, was inher stage 
business with Dionysius and Philotas, where the ty- 
rant commands the latter to bring Evander before 
| him. The doubt of the fidelity of Philotas, when he 
declares the old king is no more, the uncertainty of 
‘ her hopes, mixed with fear, the delight with which 
she flies to Philotas, after he pretends to have 
thrown the body in the sea and her sudden transi- 
tion to affected dispair when Dionysius turns upon 

them, were excellences which the critic seldom 
| finds an opportunity of applauding. 





| in acting is what Shakspeare terms “ O’erstepping 
| the modesty of nature.” The magnitude of the deed 
, should certainly have affected Euphrasia, when she 
| stabbed the tyrant, but we thought her emotions too 
| forcibly expressed. After all it is but an opinion, 
for we perceived numbers admired it, and, indeed if 


ted for it in the joy and triumph of filal piety she 
| displayed while speaking the lines, 


Yes, tyrant, yes, in a dear father’s cause 
A woman's vengeance towers above her sex! 


| only, but it would be great injustice to omit our 
| encomiums on the Dionysius of Mr. M‘Kenzie and 
| the Evander of Mr. Tyler, both of which were per- 
| formed in a masterly manner. 

|| In Roxalana, Mrs. Beaumont evinced that her tal- 
| ents are not confined to the buskin, but that siie is 
perfectly at home in the laughing sock. Want of 
room prevents our enlarging her performance of 
this character. . 


culiarly pleased with, but we liked itless on Tuesday 


. ly very fine in the heroine of the play, and M‘Ken- 
zie’s Hastings and the Dumont of Tyler, were not 


was not worthy criticism. 


But we hasten with great satisfaction from the | 
contemplation of the play to offer a few remarks |! 


upon the Citizen, by that father of farces, Murp, 
The whole was performed in a superior manner, 


|| but the characters of Young Philpot and Mania are i 
' the only two drawn for the display of superior tai- ; 
ents. Dwyer, in the former character, was almost | 


| beyond compeution, and Mrs. Beaumont, in the 
latter, displayed all her comic powers to the great- 


‘There is a certain barrier, the passmg of which | 


We thought to have mentioned Mrs. Beaumont | 


Jane Shore is a tragedy that we were never pe- || 


evening, than ever. Mrs. Beaumont was undoubted-: 


est advantage. In the scene of the courtship be- 
tween her and Philpot, her delineation of the idiot 
was inimitably fine, and was supported by Dwyer 
in a masterly style. 

We must not omit the praise due Mr. Southey in 
Old Philpot, his acting of which contributed greatly 
to the life with which the other characters we re- 
presented. This gentleman has always a claim to 
the merit of being perfect. ; 

The Fair Penitent is another of those plays which, 
either from want of taste or judgment, we could 
never admire, but as the intention of our criticisms 
is to remark upon the performance, and not upon 
the play, we shall confine ourselves to that. In that 
our observations should be more particularly on the 
prominent character, Calista, but the limits of our 
portion of the Repertory permit us only io say that 
although we thought her rather tame in some parts, 
yet, upon the whole, Mrs. Beaumont’s delineation 
of the unhappy fair was executed in a style of supe- 
rior excellence. 

The fickle, brave, ungenerous and exulting des- 
poiler, found an excellent representative in Mr, 
Dwyer. 

Mr. M‘Kenzie, in Horatio, lost nothing of his 
celebrity, but supported the ingenious friend of 
Altamont with his usual elegance. To find out a 
latent beauty displays the skill of an actor, and ‘a 
peal of applause succeeded the-following reply of 
Horatio to Lothario, when he demands the private 
encounter. 

I'll meet thee there. 

The scorn and contempt for his boyish adversary 
which he happily conceived belonged to them and 
which he threw into the words were received and 
rewarded asthey deserved by the audience. 

Mr. Tyler, in the venerable Scialto, deserved a 








|| great deal of applause. ; 
Itis a pity Mr Southey never learned to fence, 





| Lothario then would not have had to commit suicide, 


acting. 
Mr. eee is no despicable walking gentleman. 
The Maid of the Oaks pleased us generally; but 
Smalley, in particular, considerably angmented his 
fame, in Hurry. DR AMATICUS. 


~~ 
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the worst pieces of acting we ever saw. The rest | 
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| this were a fault, Mrs. Beaumont amply compensa- | This gentleman has merit, but not in such a line of 
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